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Notes. 


THE FORGED ‘SPEECHES AND 
PRAYERS’ OF THE REGICIDES. 


J.—Tue First EDITION OF THE ‘ SPEECHES 
AND PRAYERS.’ 


THE first test for an unlicensed seditious or 
libellous book in the seventeenth century 
is to look to see whether it has a printer’s 
or publisher’s name attached to it. If not, 
it was unlicensed, and the publisher had to 
be sought for and discovered before he 
could be prosecuted. With one exception, 
all the books to which I wish to draw 
attention—viz., the forged ‘Speeches and 
Prayers’ of the regicides, Thos. Harrison, 
John Carew, John Cooke, Hugh Peters, 
Gregory Clement, Thos. Scott, Adrian 
Scroop, John Jones, Daniel Axtel, and 
Francis Hacker, and the fraudulent litera- 
ture connected with them—are of this 
class, and the ‘Speeches and Prayers’ 


of the regicides executed in 1660 was first 
published at a time when there was no 
penalty in existence for unlicensed prints. 
In the case of most fraudulent books there 





is generally some foundation of fact, but 
in the case of the ‘Speeches and Prayers’ 
of the regicides enumerated above there was 
none whatever. There were four editions of 
the book, the first being the most important. 
All the regicides named. in it were executed 
between 13 and 19 Oct., 1660 (inclusive). 


According to Thomason’s note on the 
title-page of his copy, the ‘Speeches and 
Prayers’ appeared on 1 Dec., 1660. The 
title-page of this copy runs :— 

“The Speeches and Prayers of Major-General 
Harrison, Octob. 13; Mr. John Carew, Octob. 15; 
Mr. Justice Cooke, Mr. Hugh Peters, Octob. 16; 
Mr. Tho. Scott, Mr. Gregory Clement, Col. Adrian 
Scroop, Col. John Jones, October 17; Col. Daniel 
Axtel and Col. Fran. Hacker, Oct. 19. The times 
of their death. Together with severall occasional 
Speeches and Passages in their imprisonment till 
they came to the place of Execution. Faithfully 
and impartially collected for further satisfaction. 
Heb. ii. 4. And by it he being dead yet speaketh. 
Printed Anno Dom. 1660.” 


The printers of this edition, Simon Dover 
and Thomas Creeke, were not discovered 
until the year 1663, and then only because 
Creeke turned King’s evidence. By the 
King’s leniency Dover was tried, in 1664, 
not for high treason, but for misdemeanour, 
together with Brooks, the binder, Thomas 
Brewster, a bookseller, and one John 
Twyn, a printer, who was tried for 
““compassing the King’s death’ by his 
share in a plot for the rising of 1663, for 
which all the literature I am about to 
describe had paved the way. Twyn’s book 
was called ‘A Treatise of the Execution of 
Justice,’ and for it he was executed, as it 
deliberately urged the extirpation of the 
Royal family. Part of the book remains 
at the Record Office. Masson’s account of 
this trial is based upon the reprint of the 
‘Exact Narrative of the trial’ of John 
Twyn and the others in ‘State Trials,’ 
vol. vi. This reprint is mutilated, in order 
to condone the appearance in vol. v. of a 
mutilated reprint of the untrue ‘ Speeches 
and Prayers.’ There are three copies of 
the ‘Exact Narrative’ at the British 
Museum, from which it appears that Dover 
and Creeke printed the book simultaneously, 
there being two editions of 1,000 copies 
(96 pp.). Of one edition Dover printed 
the first half; and of the other, the second 
half of the 96 pages. Thus there are 
slight variations in the title, one impression 
commencing “‘The Speeches and Prayers 
of some of the late King’s judges viz.,’”’ the 
rest running as before. This impression was 
given in evidence as it was the first. Thoma- 





son’s copy was the second impression, and 
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gives a list of “ errata’ at the end, wanting 
in the first impression. 

On p. 60 of one impression and p. 61 of 
the other there is the following passage 
about Peters :— 

“He also, during his imprisonment in the Tower, 
wrote some sheets of Paper to his daughter, leaving 
them with her as his last legacy, containing in it 
very much sound and wholesome advice as to her 
soules health. It carries with it such a savour as 
denotes it proceeds from a spirit that hath learned 
experience in Christ’s schoole and hath been ac- 
quainted sometimes with sunshine as well as foul 
weather, it’s too long here to be incerted, but if it 
be made publick by it selfe, doubtlesse the Ex- 
a Reader will be no looser by perusing this 
egacy.”’ 

Accordingly there appeared in the same 
year, 1660 (which may mean up to 25 March, 
1661), 

‘A Dying father’s last legacy to an only child: 
or. Mr. Hugh Peter’s advice to his daughter. 
Written by his own hand, during his late imprison- 
ment in the Tower of London; And given her a 
little before his death. London. Printed for G. 
Calvert and T. Brewster and are to be sold at the 
Black Spread Eagle, and at the three bibles at the 
West end of Paul’s, 1660.” (Reissued during Oates’s 
plot in 1683.) 

This book was not likely to be followed 
by a prosecution for high treason, like the 
‘Speeches and Prayers, and thus no risk 
attached to its publication. But it stands 
or falls with them, and is not a whit more 
truthful. Calvert and Brewster, with Live- 
well Chapman, gave Dover and Creeke their 
instructions to print the ‘Speeches and 
Prayers,’ and as regards the first two men 
something may be here added to the informa- 
tion given in Mr. H. R. Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Printers and Booksellers.’ Brewster 
died in Newgate in April, 1664, when im- 
prisoned for his share in the ‘ Speeches 
and Prayers,’ but Calvert died in August, 
1663, his will, dated 11 Aug., being proved 
by his widow Elizabeth on 28 Aug., 1663 
(P.C.C. Juxon 106). 

Elizabeth Calvert survived her husband 
until 1675, when she also died, bequeathing 
her body “‘ to be decently buried among the 
baptists.”” Her will was proved on 5 Feb., 
1675 (P.C.C. Dycer 12). The fact that the 
Calverts published large numbers of Quakers’ 
tracts up to the Restoration is explained 
when I point out that Martha Simmons, 
the noted Quakeress, was Calvert’s sister, 
and that Calvert was one of the few pub- 
lishers who dared to attack Cromwell. 
The Preface to the ‘‘ Dying father’s ”’ legacy 
is initialled “‘G. F.—N.B.”’ The reader will 


not, therefore, need to be told that this was 
an impudent attempt to father the work 
upon George Fox and Broad, the Quaker 





who concealed Peters. After this the Cal- 
verts never again published for the Quakers. 

The book itself is, of course, a fabrication, 
and the idea of it was taken from “F. S. 
Gent.’s”” ‘A Dying Father’s Living Legacy 
to his Loving Son,’ printed in January, 1660. 
It appears from loyal tracts that Peters’s 
daughter visited him every day while he 
was in prison, so that there was no necessity 
for him to write anything for her benefit. 
Nor was she a child. 

Most of my readers will be aware that 
these ‘Speeches and Prayers,’ under one 
or other of their titles, have been much 
quoted in modern times, as if they were 
genuine, though their mere perusal should 
convince any one that he is reading a mass 
of horribly blasphemous lies (I shall set 
out the evidence refuting them in later 
articles); but ‘State Trials’ has been 
entirely responsible for the excision of the 
preface of six pages to the ‘ Exact Narra- 
tive’ of the trial of Twyn and the other 
printers, which states :— 

“ As to the pamphlets whereupon the other three 
[Brewster, Dover, and Brooks] were indicted, viz., 
‘The Speeches and_ Prayers of some of the late 
King’s judges,’ &c. Be it known to the reader, that 
this book was not, as it pretends to be, a true 
account of the words (written, or spoken) of dyin 
men, but a meer forgery and imposture, ra owe | 
upon those that were executed ; but contrived by 
the traytors that ’scaped ; as deeming it their safest 
way to publish the designs of the living in the 
words of the dead ; and the most conducing to their 
project of destroying the present King to persuade 
the multitude into a good opinion of the murder of 
the last; To conclude. Notorious it is that the 
whole libel is a cheat, the letters and speeches a 
counterfeit and framed only by recommending one 
rebellion to stir up another.”—‘ An Exact Narrative 
of the tryal and condemnation of John Twyn,’ &c., 
1664, Preface, p. 3 (British Museum press-mark, 
1132. b. 57). 

I may add that if the regicides had 
written their speeches, as was frequently 
done by those executed for high treason, 
there would be something to be said for 
the book. But the document expressly 
states that they did not do so, and the great 
length to which the book runs renders it 
ridiculous on the face of it. 

J. B. Witrrams. 


(To be continued. ) 





“GUTPIUDA”: THE FOLK-NAME OF 
THE GOTHS. 


A .ttTLE while ago one of our foremost 
philologists referred me to the ‘ Gotisches 
Elementarbuch,’ ed. 3 (1910), for a correct 
estimate and elucidation of the form of the 
national name “Goth.” On reading Prof. 
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Streitberg’s ‘ Notes’ on pp. 7 and 8 therein, 
I found them prejudiced and_ uncritical. 
They convey a mass of valuable but con- 
tradictory items of information, which the 
learned author has neither distributed nor 
assimilated. His primary contention is 
that the Latin word Gothus ought to have 
been written with ¢ instead of th. No expla- 
nation is afforded of the fact that, though 
Latin had no pf, 0, the digraph th appears 
in Gothus and all its derivatives. 

What we do find, however, though at 
another place, is the statement that Latin 
authors, in their transliteration of Gothic pb, 
waver between th and t, and that th prevails 
in the older sources: ‘In den Altern 
Quellen tiberwiegt th” (p. 59, § 35. note 9). 

This statement is antagonistic to Prof. 
Streitberg’s main contention. Because, since 
Latin has no inter-dental spirant, on the 
one hand the use of ¢ by classical Latin 
authors in place of 9, or th, is not improper, 
and could not furnish an argument against 
the presence of } in a Gothic word; and, 
on the other, the use of the digraph th in 
order to express simple ¢ would be absurd. 

Moreover, Flavius Vopiscus (ec. 310), 
Ammianus Marcellinus (c. 370), Claudius 
Claudianus (c. 400), Hydatius Lemicensis 
(c. 450), and Apollinaris Sidonius (c. 480) 
all used the digraph th in Gothus. Aimilius 
Dracontius (c. 595) wrote ‘‘ Gotthus.” Prof. 
Streitberg would have us believe that all 
these authors are incorrect, and that they 
ought to have written Gotus (6). 

When we turn to Greek authors of the 
fifth and sixth centuries we find that Zosimus 
(c. 450), Malchus (c. 480), and Procopius 
(c. 537) wrote Tor@-o.. Prof. Streitberg 
quotes all three writers, but he ignores the 
fact that they made use of 7@ to express 
the alleged simple Gothic t. The Latin th 
is bad enough, but Greek 7@ for Gothic ¢ 
is ten times worse. Procopius should have 
received more attention, and the fact that 
he served under Narses in the Gothic war 
in Italy in 536-9 should have been appre- 
ciated. If the Ostrogoths were calling 
themselves *Giit-ans, which is what Prof. 
Streitberg maintains, a writer and man of 
action like Procopius would have had no 
reason for calling them I'ér6-o. 

Older Greek writers are treated in Prof. 
Streitberg’s ‘Notes’ in an equally per- 
functory fashion. The Tovrwves of Strabo 
(tc. A.D. 24) and the [v@wves of Ptolemy 
(A. c. 160) are alleged to be the same. But 
Tovr- of Strabo is O.N. Gaut-, O.E. Géat-, 
O.S. Gét-, Gothic Géut-. [v@+ of Ptolemy is 
Goth- of Latin writers. The two themes are 





distinct, and they occur together in the 
Gothic personal name ‘“ Gautigoth,” i.e, 
Gaut-+Gup; cf. ‘N. & Q.,’ 11S. vi. 201. 

Of older Latin writers, Pliny (f A.D. 79) 
wrote ‘“‘Gutones” in accord with Latin 
orthoepy and Gothic vocalization; while 
Tacitus (fc. 118) wrote ‘‘ Gotones” and 
‘**Gothones.’”’ The forms handed down in 
Pliny and Tacitus point to the [v@wves of 
Ptolemy, and all these variants indicate a 
purely Gothic *Gup-. (It will be remem. 
bered that there was no short @ in native 
Gothie words.) 

These facts warrant one conclusion only, 
namely, the final consonant of the stem of 
the folk-name we are considering was not the 
tenuis, as Prof. Streitberg maintains. It 
was a sharp, inter-dental spirant, and that 
is the reason why Greek and Latin authors 
from Strabo to Aimilius Dracontius wrote 
70, th and tth, and thereby indicated the. 
true pronunciation. 

The assertion that » had no place in 
the native form of the Gothic folk-name is 
based upon a misconception. In a sixth. 
century Gothic calendar the form “ Gut- 
biuda”’ occurs. This word is broken up 
into Gut- and piuda, and the folk-name is 
said to be Git-. But this reasoning is 
spurious. We cannot take a compound, 
split it up into its component parts, and 
then, assert that each is a vocable. The 
personal names Gut-bert, Gutt-ulf, Gutt-ard, 
Got-lac, do not point to a stem gut-, but to 
a theme and vocable gap. Similarly the 
O.E. mitty and /lattéow do not present the 
words “‘ mit” (ewm) and “ty” (quia), “ lat” 
(via) and “ téow”’ (servus). There are no 
such O.E. words. What these compounds 
really do represent are mid+py and 
lad+péow: cf. Dr. Wright’s ‘O.E. Gram- 
mar,’ 1908, §§ 300, 305. Similarly ‘‘ Gut- 
piuda ” represents Gub-+-biuda, and that 
form is reflected in the ‘ Edda Semundar,’ 
wherein we get ‘‘Gobpidd’’; ef. Wilhelm 
Grimm, ‘Die Deutsche Heldensage,’ 1829, 
p. 5. ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 





INSCRIPTIONS IN THE CHURCHYARD 
OF ST. JAMES’S, PICCADILLY. 
(See ante, pp. 185, 224.) 


THE next inscriptions occuron slabs on ground 
on a higher level, planted with trees :— 


72. Samuel Lyster....17-1, a. 39. Ann, his 
dau., d. April.... 

Wie welds Thomas Harvey, husband of the 
above, d. at Brig—, 14 Aug., 18—, a. 45. Up- 


wards of 30 years faithful servant of the Marquis 
of Bristol. 
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74, Mrs. Ann Wild, d. — July, 1753. 

75. John Williams, d. —, a. 36. Thomas 
Williams, his f., d. 22 Sept., 1825, a. 76. Mary 
Williams, w. of Thomas, d. 16 Jan., 1826, a. 76. 
Jane, their dau., w. of Thomas Lee, d. 14 Jan., 
1832, a. 41. Elizabeth Williams, their other 
dau., d. 28 April, 1839, a.-61. 

76. — Dury, relict of — Dury, Esq. [A 
fragment. ] 

‘bE Mrs. E. 
d. 2 March, 1824, a. 79. 
Porter. 

78. Mary, w. of Mr. George Daniel, d. March, 


oe a, 37. 
Richard. Sutton, of this p., d. 1 March, 
1758, a. 40. 

80. William Shaw....Grace Shaw, wid. of 
said William, and mother of the said John Shaw, 
d. 30 Dec., 1726, a. 75 

81. Major Rober...., who served his country 
many [years] with distinguished reputation, and 
was severely wounded at the Battle of Minden, 
d. 27 Jan., 1798, a. 81. Major Dudley Ackland, 
91st Regt. of Foot, d. 4 Oct., 1809, a. 61. 

sg Miss Jane Jackson. 

(D-r) and Hotham, leon) of John Hotham, 
_— Si York —, Bar—, d. 16 Sept., 1(6)91, in the 
— year of his age. 

84. Arthur Taylor, Esq., d. 
a. (5)2. Katherine, his w., d. 
rey Ye 
85. Mr. John....Frear. 

86. — Campbell, d. Thursday, 2 Nov., 1712, 
a. 59. Arms, Quarterly, 1 and 4 gyronny, 2 
and 3 (?). 

87. Martha, w. of Nathan Carrington, d. Aug., 
1742, a. (5)6. Catharine, their dau., w. of George 
— Esq., d. 2(1) March, 1758, a.20. Nathan 

Carrington, Esq., d. 10 Oct., 1777, a. 78. Nathan 
Garrick, Esq., d. 25 June, 1788, a. 33. 

88. The Hon. Colonel John Courthope, s. of 
Sir Peter Courthope, Kt., married to Rachel, 
dau. of John Codrington, Esq., 8 June, and killed 
by a musket shot at the siege of Namur in attack- 
ing the Castle, 20 Aug., 1695, a. 31. 

89. William Johns[t]on, d. 7 May, —, a. 62. 

90. Rev. Doctor Trotter, 1777. [The whole 
inscription. | 

91. George Maddocks, of Golden....Elizabeth 


Maddocks. 

92. Mrs. Alice Forth, d. (24) May, 1756, a. 6(1). 
Martha Ibbetson, d. —, 1760, a. (5)2. 

93. Sarah, w. of Mr. "John Harvey, d. 16 Nov., 


erg a. 49. Mr. John Harvey, d. 6 July, 1794, 
a. 


Ashbee, sister to above, 
Also Mr. Stephen 


4 June, 1 
24 June, 1 


on Charles Scarburgh, Esq., d. 13 June, 1720, 
a. Pog 

Joseph, s. of Joseph and Sophia Sykes, 
d. 35 Nov., 1781, a. 2 y. 24 days. Joseph Sykes, 
Esq., d. 17 June, 1788, a. 72. Sophia Torck, his 
w., d. 15 March, 179(4), a. 52. Lady Susannah 
Lor(t), dau. of John Hollis, Earl of “ and 
Elizabeth his Countess, d. 18 May, 1710, a. 

96. —, dau. of Thomas Patrickson, of << 

ae Cumberland, Esq., d. 8 May, 17-9. 

Frances, [wife] of John Diy, ;. ‘and dau. 
of (Sir) Robert W—, Baron—, d. —, 1702. 
98. Mary, w. of Archibald Hutcheson, . . 
99. Mr. John Benefold, d. 18 Sept., 1793, 


a. 75. Mrs. Mirabella Benefold, d. 2 Dec., 1803, 
a. 79. Charles Fiel— —ebrett,d. 22 Aug., 1798, 
a. 6 m. 2 weeks. 











COURTYARD. PAVEMENT SLABS. WESTERN HALF. 


100. Henry Bentick Hollings, d. 7 Jan., 182(2), 
a. (70). Also Charles Hollings. . 

101. N. Roedm—, d. Oct., 1801, a— 
W(illiam) Hitchcock, who died in their infancy. 
Also W(illiam ) Hitchcock, who d. in his infancy. 
Mr. Richard Hitchcock, of Albemarle St., father 
of the above, d. Nov., 1808, a. (5 ?)8. 

102. F.P. 1812. M.A.P. 1823. (H).W. 1827. 

103. ....ard G—, d. 20 Oct., —, a. 77. Sarah 
Gurney, his w., d. 5 Feb., 184-, a. 80. 

104. (James) Ratcliffe, d. — April, —, a. 5— year:, 
Sarah, his w., d. 16 April, 1838, a. 63. Ann 
Ratcliffe, his sister, d. 2 May, 1841, a. 57. 

105. Mathew Breading, d. 11 April, 1808, a. 32. 

106. Mr. John Mather....Frances, w. of the 
above....Alexander A. Mather, s. of the above 
John and Frances, d. (3) March, 18—. 

107. Maria, w. of oe giiemty Pl. Hatch, 
of = Regent St., d. 21 Jan., 1836, a. 37. 

Se Also Anne sorrthcell » his gr. dau., 

. 20 sioniien, 

* 109. ...-Also Henry Price Martin, d. 2(4) Aug., 
1827, a. 85. 

110. Mr. William Wells, of St. Alban’s Place 
in this p., d. June, 1829, a. (3)0. 

111. Mary Anne Noel, d. 23 Oct., 1834, a. 31. 
Mrs. Anne Noel, her mother, d. 2 April, 1843, a. 69. 

112. Mr. Thomas Neal, of Little Pulteney St. 
in this p., d. 6 Sept., 1801, a. 56. Mary Anne, 
his dau., d. a. 3 y. 4m. Sarah, his w., d. 5 Dec., 
1818, a. 72. 

113. William Gree[n], of the Bull Yard, 
Swallow St., gent., d. 6 Aug., 1811, a. 63. 

114. Mr. John Kitson, of this p., d. 21 _March, 


1829, a. 50. Sarah Ann, his wid., d. 5 April, 
1850, a. 72. 
115. ....George Ellis Shor[man], gr. s. of the 


3y.—m. Samuel George 


above, d. April, 18—, a. 
liams 


Shorman, ae 21 "april, 18(48), a.—y.2m. 
Shorman, d. 18(43), a. 78. 
G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col, 
17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 





(To be continued.) 





THE BIRTHPLACE OF SAMUEL PEPYS.— 
I lately read in The Hampstead and Highgate 
Express a report of a very interesting 
lecture on ‘Samuel Pepys’ that had been 
delivered on 5 March at the Highgate 
Thirty Club by Mr. George Avenell, the 
Hon. Secretary of the Hampstead Selborne 
and Archeological Society. It seemed to 
me that Mr. Avenell gave an accurate 
summary of the principal events in Pepys’s 
life, and that he had arrived at a just con- 
clusion with regard to the diarist’s complex 
character. On one point only he was not 
entirely “up to date,” as he stated that it 
was not quite clear where Pepys was born ; 
and as in years to come the indexes of 
‘N. & Q.’ will be the first quarry in which 
investigators into literary history will mine, 
it may be well to recapitulate in these 
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columns the facts which seem conclusively 
to settle this vexed question. 

It is to Mr. Walter Bell, the author of 
that valuable and exhaustive book ‘ Fleet 
Street in Seven Centuries,’ that the credit 
of giving publicity to this discovery is 
due. When he was searching the records 
of St. Bride’s Church in Fleet Street, his 
attention was directed by Mr. A. W. Peart, 
the parish clerk, to an entry in the Register 
of Christenings which showed that Samuel, 
the son of John Peapis and his wife Mar- 
garet, was baptized in St. Bride’s on 3 March, 
1632/3. The diarist was born on 23 Feb., 
1633, and it can scarcely be doubted that 
the christening which took place eight days 
later was that of the future Clerk of the 
Acts. The entry was printed by Mr. Bell 
in his book, but as he thought it might have 
escaped the notice of the reviewers, he wisely 
repeated it, with corroborative details, in 
an interesting letter which was printed in 
The Atheneum for 11 Jan., 1913. 

In a letter which appeared in the issue 
of that journal for 1 Feb. Mr. H. B. Wheatley 
drew attention to the fact that John Pepys 
had resided in a house in St. Bride’s Church- 
yard since about the year 1614. He was 
succeeded in the occupation of this house by 
his son Thomas, who died there on 15 March, 
1663/4, and whose burial in St. Bride’s 
Church three days afterwards was recorded 
by his brother Samuel in his ‘ Diary.’ 
John Pepys retired from London to Bramp- 
ton, near Huntingdon, some years before 
the Great Fire occurred, and some people 
have thought that the diarist was born 
there, but it is now sufficiently clear that 
he first saw the light in a house in St. Bride’s 
Churchyard which may quite possibly be 
still in existence. W. F. Priravx. 


Two Kentish Memortats: DIcKENS 
AND CuHaRLES I.—1. When I was in 
Rochester Cathedral the other day I re- 
vived my memory of a quaint detail in a 
Latin inscription which reminded me of Sap- 
sea’s condescension concerning his reveren- 
tial spouse Ethelinda. If Dickens was suffi- 
ciently interested or expert in Latin to 
read a long epitaph, he may have got a 
hint here. On the wall, near the recumbent 
figure of Dean Hole, is a tablet with effigy 
recording the virtues of Richard Head, 
Baronet, who died 18 Sept., 1689, at 80. 
Among other details of his career “plu- 
rima elargitus est, tres duxerat uxores satis 
elegantes.” ‘‘ He was very munificent, and 
had married three wives who were suffi- 
ciently elegant.” 








2. In Charing Church, just in front of the 
organ, is a stone let into the floor, the 
inscription on which reads as follows :— 

‘“‘Here lieth the body of Catherine Dering wife 
of the Rev’ Edw! Dering Clerk. She was daughter 
of Will™ Levet Esq who served king Charls [sic} 
the first many Years and attended him on y° 
Scaffold at the time of his Martyrdom. She de- 
parted this life Dect 4** 1707 and left noe issue.” 
Here is a claim made on behalf of a servant 
of Charles at a time when details of the 
scene at Whitehall must still have been 
preserved by many contemporaries. Yet 
Levet is not recognized by history. Gardiner 
says positively that no one but Juxon was 
allowed on the scaffold. W. D. Fellowes, 
‘ Historical Sketches of Charles the First,’ 
with prints, mentions the attendant Herbert, 
who dressed the King’s hair in the morning, 
and a Dr. Hobbs, who was his physician, 
but no other servant. The traditional 
account of the execution is so full of detail 
—largely derived from Juxon himself—that 
the omission of Levet, if he really was 
present, seems odd. 

Perhaps, with a natural desire to make 
the most of his long service, he had worked 
up the story of his master’s end until he 
persuaded himself and others of his presence 
on the scaffold. Friends, even if incredu- 
lous, would have been cruel in depriving him 
of “mentis gratissimus error,’ a delusion, 
at any rate, more creditable than that of 
George IV., who sometimes thought that he 
had been at Waterloo, and, according to 
his physician, if he left off liqueurs, would 
assuredly gain no more victories. 

HIpPPocLiDES. 


THE ROBBERY ON GADSHILL (‘1 Henry 
IV.,’ II. ii.).—In a case tried in 19 Elizabeth, 
Manwood, J., said :— 

‘““When I was servant to Sir James Hales, one 
of the justices of the Common Pleas, one of his 
servants was robbed at Gadds Hill within the 
hundred of Gravesend in Kent, and he sued the 
men of the hundred upon this statute [Statute of 
Winchester, 13 Ed. I.]....and Harris, Serjeant, 
was of counsel with the inhabitants of Gravesend, 
and pleaded for them that tyme out of mind felons 
had used to rob at Gadds Hill and so prescribed.” — 
Leonard’s Reports, Part II., p. 12. 


P. A. McELWAINE. 


JANE MAXWELL’s Motuer.—The famous 
Duchess of Gordon’s mother, Lady Maxwell, 
died at Edinburgh 21 April, 1807 (Aberdeen 
Journal, 13 May, 1807). The Peerages either 
do not give the date at all, or give it wrongly, 
as G. E. C. does (* Baronetage,’ iv. 311). 

J. M. Burzrocn. 
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ELECTION OF MAYORS IN THE CINQUE | 
Ports.— | 


“The election of a mayor of Winchelsea is a 
reminder that the little Sussex town is one of the 
few unreformed corporations in this country, and 
‘does things differently from other boroughs. The | 
‘officers of Winchelsea consist of a mayor, twelve 
jurats, town clerk, chamberlain, sergeant-at-mace, 
town sergeant, water bailiff, gaoler, six constables, 
and a pound driver. 

_ “The mayor is elected annually on Easter Monday 
from the freemen at a Hundred Court, and all the 
other officers are appointed on the same day. In 
earlier days the method of summoning all assemblies | 
was by blowing a horn, and in the record of the ' 


| interest. 


proceedings in 1833, when no mayor was elected, it 
is expressly stated that the corporation was duly 


| warned, according to ancient custom, by the sound- 


ing of a horn at break of day.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
26 March, 1913. 

In connexion with the above the following 
list, taken from a MS. note (undated) made 
by William Lambarde at the end of the 
sixteenth century, may possibly be of 
The election referred to in the 
extract above took place on the Monday 
after Easter Day. According to the list, 
it should take place on the Monday after 
Low Sunday (alias Low Easter Day). 


THE ELECTION OF THE OFFICERS IN THE PORTE TOWNS AND THEIRE MEMBERS. 


Place. Officers. Day. 
Seaford ... Baylye ... Sonday next after Michaelmas. 
Pevinsey_... Baylye ... Monday next after Michaelmas. 
Hasting .. Baylye ... Monday 3 weekes after Easter day. 
Rye ... ... Maior ... Sonday next after St Bartholomes day. 
Tenterden ... Baylye ... a ... the day of St Jhon de Beuerlace. 
Hyde ... Maior: and Jurates . on Candlemas day. 
Romney .. Maior es ve ... on the Annunciation of the Virgine Marie. 
Lydde .. Baylye ... St Mar. Magdal. 22 Julii. 
Foulkstone Maior ae fe ae ... on the Nativitie of the Virgine Marie. 
Dover ... Maior: who choseth y® Jurates the last sayed day. 
Sandwich ... Maior ose es a2 ... Monday after St Andrewes day. 
Fordiche ... Maior _.. the last sayed day. 
Feuersham ... Maior _.. the morow after Michaelmas day, called St. Jeromes day. 
Wynchelsey Maior . Monday next after Lowe Sonday. 


“HUNGER STRIKE.’’—The following letter, | 


which appeared in The Times of 19 March, 
seems worth preserving in your columns :— 
AN ANCIENT HUNGER STRIKE. 

Sir,—Your correspondents, in their search for 
eases of hunger strike, might have gone further back 
than the Middle Ages. 

During the Arian _ persecution in the fourth cen- 
tury, Eusebius of Vercellae, with other orthodox 
Bishops of the West, was exiled from his diocese 


F, LAMBARDE. 


*Hamet.’—In Act I. se. ii. of ‘ Hamlet’ 
| appears the following line :— 
Then saw you not his face? 
| By the context Hamlet really says, “‘ Then 
you did not see his face.” Every editor, 
following the First Folio, places a note of 
interrogation after the word ‘“‘ face,’’ which, 
I contend, is not required. 

MAURICE JONAS. 


and held in custody more or less close at Scythopolis | 


in Palestine. For a time he was allowed to live in 
the house and under the charge of Joseph, a Jewish 
convert of distinction. His friends were free to 
visit him, and to bring him food and other offerings. 
Their devotion enraged the Arians of the place. 
But Patrophilus, their Bishop and leader, carried 
off the exi e—not without violence, if the story as 
told by Eusebius is true—and shut him up in a cell, 
from which his friends were excluded. Eusebius 
then refused to take the food supplied by his 
gaolers, and said that he would neither eat nor 


drink (non panem manducaturum neque aquam | 


bibiturum) until his friends were admitted’ again 
and allowed to supply him with food (necessarias 
escas) as before. Patrophilus, through fear of the 
scandal in which the death of a brother Bishop 
would involve him, gave way and set Eusebius 
ree, 

( anion gives the whole history in his Annals 
A.D. 356). Iam, Sir, yours, &ce., 

Peo : ALFRED DALE. 
The University, Liverpool, March 8. 


Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


THE Drownrnc OF KATHARINE HAmM- 
LETT : WARWICKSHIRE CORONERS’ INQUESTS. 
—Some years since I found among the 
Stratford papers a Coroner’s Inquest on a 
man drowned in the Avon, in which the 
arguments reminded me much of the grave- 
diggers in ‘ Hamlet.’ But I found by the 
date that it could not have suggested any- 
thing to the poet, as it was too late. 

Not long since, however, I had the chance 
at the Record Office of going through some 
bundles of ‘“‘ Ancient Indictments ” which 
had not yet been searched. In Bundle 652, 
War., Coroner’s Inquest on Katharine 
Hamlett, drowned at Tiddington on 11 Feb., 
22 Eliz., 1580, the jury found that, going 
down to the water, she had slipped in, so 
it was not counted suicide. I thought the 
association of the name worth noting at 
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that date, for it might have been one of 
those ‘airy nothings” to which the poet 
gave “a local habitation and a name.” 

C. C. StTopPEs, 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


THE YOUNGER VAN HELMONT. 


In a foot-note to his edition of ‘The Diary 
and Correspondence of Dr. John Worthing- 
ton,’ ii, 100-101, James Crossley, Esq., 
states, in regard to the celebrated Francis 
Mercury van Helmont, the son of John 
Baptist van Helmont, that “in the early 
part of his life he traversed the greater part 
of Europe with a caravan of Bohemian 
Gipsies,”’ and that during his residence in 
England 

“*several portraits were taken of him, now remain- 
ing in various collections......An accurate list of 
his works, printed and in manuscript, has never 
yet been given......The editor of this work [i.e. Mr. 
Crossley] has what he believes is a complete series 
of them, and has long collected whatever he could 
glean from manuscripts and printed sources, with 
a view to some biographical account of their very 
extraordinary author.’ 

If any of your readers can answer the 
following queries, the undersigned will be 
greatly indebted to such for their kindness 
in furnishing the desired information. 

What are the authorities for the above 

statement as to Van Helmont’s association 
with gipsies ? In what English collections 
are portraits of him preserved? Mr. 
Crossley did not. I believe, carry out his 
intention of publishing the proposed bio- 
graphy of Van Helmont. But what became 
of Mr. Crossley’s manuscript notes on this 
subject when his library was dispersed in 
1884? Also, is anything known concerning 
the dispersion of Mr. Crossley’s collection 
of F. M. van Helmont’s works ? 
_ Any further biographical or bibliographical 
information in regard to works by, and works 
treating of, F. M. van Helmont will be most 
welcome. 

Is the author of the following letter 
known ? I believe that the initials are not 
really those of the author, but that they 
stand for the words “nullum nomen,” or 
the like. 

“N.N.: Alletter to a Gentleman, touching the 
Treatise entituled: Two Hundred Queries mode- 
rately propounded concerning the Doctrine of the 
Revolution of Human Souls, London, 1690,” in 8vo. 





The treatise with which the above letter is 
concerned was published anonymously by 
Van Helmont, printed for Robert Kettle- 
well, London, 1684. 

In the same year and by the same printer 

was also published the following anonymous 
work: ‘“‘A Dissertation concerning the 
Pre-existency of Souls. London. Printed 
for J. Wickins and Rob. Kettlewell, 1684,” 
in 12mo. On the title-page it is said that 
the ‘ Dissertation ’ was 
‘originally written in the Latine Tongue, several 
years since, by the Learned C. P., and now made 
English by D. F. D. P. upon the recommendation of 
F. ML. H. their friend.” 
The initials ‘‘F. M. H.,” I feel certain, 
stand for Francis Mercury van Helmont. 
But who is the author, “‘C. P.”. ?) And who 
the translator, “‘ D. F.D.P.” 2? The ‘ Epistle 
Dedicatory ’ is addressed by the translator 
to ‘“‘his friend, Thomas Martyn of Putney, 
Esq.,” and is signed only by the first two of 
his initials, namely, D. F. Also, is anything 
known about “‘ Thomas Martyn of Putney, 
Esq.” ? 

On the title-page of the English edition 
of F. M. van Helmont’s ‘ Paradoxal Dis- 
courses,’ London, 1685, in 8vo, it is said 
that the work in question was “set down 
in writing by J. B.,’ whose initials also 
appear at the end of the Preface. Who is 
J. B.? A Hollander, to judge from his 
Preface. Who is the second Hollander, the 
associate to whom he refers ? 


The following is one of the anonymous 
publications of F. M. van Helmont :— 

“QOpuscula_ Philosophica, quibus_ continentur 
Principia Philosophie antiquissime et recentis- 
sime ac Philosophia Vulgaris Refutata, quibus 
subjuncta sunt CC Problemata de Revolutione 
Animarum, Amstelodami, 1690,” in 12mo. 

In this collection the ‘ Principia’ are a 
translation of a work written originally in 
English by the Lady Anne, Viscountess 
Conway, to whom Van Helmont served as 
the family physician between the years 1670 
and 1679. ‘The ‘CC Problemata’ are a 
translation of a work by Van Helmont, 
referred to above, and first published in 
English in 1684. Is Van Helmont also the 
author of the ‘ Philosophia Vulgaris Refu- 
tata’ ? and was this last work first published 
in French ? Anonymously? If so, when 
and under what title ? 

Can exact information be also furnished 
concerning a German edition of Van Hel- 
mont’s ‘*Quedam premeditate et con- 
siderate cogitationes super quatuor priora 
capita libri Moysis Genesis nominati, Amste- 
lodami, 1697,”’ in 8vo ? 
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Some authors in referring to the Latin 
edition of the work in question give as a part 
of the title, not ‘‘ Genesis,’”’ but the Greek 
genitive, ‘‘Geneseos.” The Latin form is 
the one found, is it not ? 

When was F. M. van Helmont’s ‘ Osteo- 
genia’ published, and in what languages ? 

Was the following work, “The Divine 
Being and its Attributes, according to the 
Principles of Van Helmont, by Paulus 
Buchius, Dr. of Physick, translated into 
English, London, 1693,” in 12mo, published 
in Latin as ‘ Tractatus de Attributis Divi- 
nis’ circa 1690? I think so: it certainly 
was also published in its original Dutch at 
Amsterdam in 1694. F. 8. Darrow. 





BARNARD Famity.—I shall be extremely 
obliged if any of your readers can assist 
me with answers to the following questions. 

1. Hist. MSS. Comm., Thirteenth Report, 
Appendix IV., p. 389 :— 

*° 1652, Sept. 8. Shifford: Henry Hull to Sir 
H. Martin, Judge of the Prerogative Court— 
applying for appointment as Minister of Shifford, 
refers to Dr. Barnard, preacher at Greys Inn; 
is approved by the major part of the parish.” 
Who was this Dr. Barnard, and where is 
Shifford ? 

2. Hist. MSS. Comm., ‘ Lothian Papers,’ 
p: 65 :— 

** 1515. An abstract of lands in Wymondham, 
with a pedigree of the family of Barnard temp. 
James I.” 

How can a copy of this pedigree be obtained ? 

Where is Wymondham ? 

3. Hist. MSS.'Comm., Thirteenth Report, 
Part VIII., p. 23 :— 

‘** George Barnard, Esq., Ulster King of Arms; 
March 17, 1783.” 

Is anything known of his history or parent- 
ge ? H. C, Barnarp. 
Federated Malay States. 

{1. Shifford is a township on the Thames, in 
the parish of Bampton, Oxfordshire. It is now 
united ecclesiastically with Bampton-Aston. 

2. There are two places named Wymondham. 
The more important is a town in Norfolk, with 
a priory founded in 1107. The other is a village 
in Leicestershire, and possesses an endowed 
grammar school.] 


** SI VIS PACEM, PARA BELLUM.’’—What is 
the original source of this proverb ? Accord- 
ing to Biichmann’s ‘Gefliigelte Worte’ 
(18th ed., 1895), p. 371, it may be derived 
from the words of Vegetius, who flourished, 
as stated l.c., at the end of the fourth 
century before Christ: “Qui  desiderat 


pacem, preparet bellum ”’; cf. his ‘Epitome 





de Re Militari,’ Liber III., towards the end 
of the Prologus, p. 57 of ‘ Flavius Vegetius 
Renatus et alii Scriptores de Re Militari,” 
Vesaliz (i.e. Wesel), 1670. Now this date 
assigned to Vegetius in Biichmann’s ‘ Ge- 
fliigelte Worte’ is evidently an error, or @ 
misprint. Vegetius was not an ante- but 
a post-classical writer, flourishing c. 400 A.D. 
Is there, however, no classical author 
anterior to Vegetius to whom the proverb 
can be traced ? H. KReEss. 


An Earty SHORTHAND Society.—In The 
Daily Post of 4 March, 1726, it was said :— 

‘““We hear that on Monday Night last [Feb- 
ruary 28 ]several Gentlemen who had learnt Mr. 
Byrom’s Short- hand, met at the King’s Arms 
Tavern near Temple-Bar, and commenc’d a Society 
for the encouragement of that Method, which is 
said to be very much approved of, and likely: to 
meet with general Acceptance.” 

Is anything further known of this body ? 

ALFRED F. RoBBINs. 


Earuiest AGE OF KNIGHTHOOD: ARTHUR 
or Britrany.—1l. Philip Augustus  con- 
ferred knighthood on Arthur of Brittany 
when he was a boy of only 12 years of age. 
Can any correspondent give other instances 
of knighthood being conferred at so early 
an age, and other than on a royal prince ? 

2. Can also any one give reasons why 
Arthur had to perform homage for Brittany 
to the King of England ? On what ground 
did John claim such from Brittany ? 

W. C. M. 


‘* TTTE-DHANDU,” INDIAN GAME.—In his 
book on ‘India and the Indians’ the Rev. 
E. F. Elwin says that “‘ Itte-dhandu”’ is a 
fine game, played with two pieces of wood, 
and something like tip-cat. It is an exciting 
game that can be played by any number of 
people. Will some one who knows the game 
tell us more about it ? H. K. H. 


Porm WANTED.—About twenty years ago 
I read what seemed to me a delightful poem 
about a child—a little girl, I think—and a 
snake. It was in an old book containing 
various other poems and stories, called ‘ The 
Playmate.’ As far as I remember, the 
parents of the child urged her not to play 
with the snake; but she persisted, and 
shared her bread-and-milk with it, and 
called it ‘‘ Speckle back.” I may add I am 
not thinking of a rather similar poem by 
Mary Lamb. I should be very glad to 
find out the name of my poem and the 
author. LETTICE MACNAGHTEN. 
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BRIGADIER WALTER STAPLETON.—Can any | 


one give information regarding Brigadier 
Walter Stapleton, who commanded the 
Irish Brigade in the service of France on 
the side of Prince Charles, 1745 ? 

It is stated by J. C. O'Callaghan, in his 
‘ History of the Irish Brigade in the Service 
of France,’ that he died at Inverness a 
fortnight after the Battle of Culloden, 1746, 
of wounds received there. What authority 
is there for this assertion 2? Was he buried 
at Inverness? if so, where? Is anything 
known of his parentage, and the date and 
place of his birth? Was he married ? 
Did he leave any family ? if so, what became 
of them ? 

Were there two Walter Stapletons present 
at the Battle of Culloden? CC. STEPHEN. 


“ MERRYGREEK.”—Is the name of the 
saucy parasite in ‘ Ralph Roister Doister,’ 
like that of his resembler, “‘ Merrythought,” 
in ‘The Knight of the Burning Pestle,’ a 
pure invention of the poet’s? Robert 
Hunt in his ‘Popular Romances of the 
West of England,’ 2nd ed., p. 426, quotes 
Lanyon as follows :— 

“ According to an old Cornish custom of fixing 

nicknames on people, the inhabitants of Cam- 
bourne are called ‘ Mearageeks,’ signifying ‘ per- 
verse ’ or ‘ obstinate.’ ” 
The second component, “‘ geek,” is a common 
variant of ‘‘ gowk,” a simpleton (Ger. Geck, 
Du. Gek), and the whole word probably 
formed like ‘‘ merryandrew.” ‘‘ Merrygeek,” 
if it ever was a common Cornish word, does 
not seem to have survived. It is not in 
Wright. G. A. Parry. 


OBELISK AT ORANGE GROVE, Batu.—I 
should be glad to have information about, 
and a copy of the inscription on, an obelisk 
at Orange Grove (late Orange Walk), Bath, 
commemorating the visit of Mary (queen 
of William III.) to the city—also details of 
any other Williamite memorials in England. 

Witit1am MacArruur. 

Dublin. 


JARMAN Famity.—Any information about 
the Jarman family (probably of Hants) 
in the eighteenth century will be gladly 
received. Harvey Combe of Andover, Hants 
(father of Harvey Christian Combe, Lord 
Mayor of London), married, 17 May, 1750, 
at St. Peter’s, Cornhill, Christian Jarman; 
and Boyce Tree, son of Boyce Tree of 
Portsea, Hants, married (date not known) 
her sister Mary Jarman. There was a deed 
of transfer of land from Harvey Combe and 
Christian ‘“‘ Jarmain”’ to Joseph White at 





Ampfield, near Romsey, Hants, in 1766. 
There seems to be no known poll-book for 
Hants for that period, though at the Hartley 
University College, Southampton, there are 
poll-books for the years 1705 and 1790. m 

a EB. 


BioGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
1. FRIEDRICH CHRISTIAN Accum.— When, 
and whom, did he marry? Did he have any 
children ? The ‘ D.N.B.,’ i. 57, does not 
give any assistance. 

2. Toptas CAULFIELD was admitted to 
Westminster School in January, 1750/51, 
aged 10. I should be glad to learn particu- 
lars of his parentage. 

3. CrBBER.—The death of “‘ Master 
Cibber, at a boarding-house in Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster,”’ is announced in The Universal 
Chronicle for the week ending 22 April, 
1758. Who were his parents ? 

4, WISEMAN CLAGGETT was admitted to 
Westminster School, July, 1732, aged 11. 
Particulars of his parentage and career, 
and the date of his death, are desired. 


I should be glad to learn particulars of 
the following Old Westminsters, who signed 
the protest against the proposed abolition 
of the Play in 1847: (1) John Lloyd of 
Rhagatt, Merionethshire ; (2) E. Pemberton 
of Plass Issa, Mold; (3) Thomas Powell of 
Aberystwith; (4) John Stedman, sen.; and 
(5) George Warde of Bath. 

G. F. R. B. 





EpitaPH: AUTHOR WANTED. —I have 
recently come across the following epitaph, 
and shall be glad if any reader can tell me 
whether it is a quotation from some poetical 
work, or was written specially for the occa- 
sion. The man on whose memorial stone it 
occurs died in 1817. 

Shall modest merit die without its fame, 
While wealth and rank unblushing claim our 
praise ? 
Shall thousands join to laud the worthless name, 

And none to him the transient tribute raise ? 
Cold is the praise the sculptured stone imparts, 
His virtue lives engraven on our hearts. 


CHARLES DruRY. 


SmuceLtinc Porems.—At p. 448 of the 
last volume of ‘N. & Q.’ the following 
smuggling poems were named: ‘The Poor 
Smuggler’s Boy.’ ‘The Smuggler’s Bride,’ 
and ‘The Attack on Dover Gaol.’ Some 
of your readers can perhaps say who were 
the authors, and in what collections the 
poems may be found. R. M. Hoge. 
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WooprorFre.—Can any of your readers 
give me information concerning Richard 
Woodroffe of Basingstoke and Stephenton, 
who died February, 1667/8 ? Was he con- 
nected with the Woodroffes of Poyle Park 
in Surrey (e.g., son of Stephen Woodroffe of 
Tongham in Surrey, the younger brother of 
Sir David Woodroffe of Poyle, d. 1603), 
or with the Woodroffes of Barnstaple, 
Devon ? 

When living at Stephenton, Hants, he 
gave money to the King’s cause in 1626. 
He was twice Mayor of Basingstoke ; his 
son Richard was Mayor four times; his 
grandson Henry three times; his great- 
grandson Charles twice. He was evidently 
the first member of that branch of the 
family to settle in the district. Please 
communicate any information direct. 

G. A. WoopRorre PHILLIPs. 

21, Barkston Gardens, S. W. 


** DOMICELLUS.”’—The translation of this 
word is difficult. Does it generally mean 
one of a family who, though not necessarily 
the heir, has set up for himself in one of the 
manor houses of the estate ? 

DANIEL HIPWELL. 


““YEoMAN” OF THE SiGNats.—I have 
been trying to obtain a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the word ‘‘ yeoman”? in this naval 
rating. Is it a corruption of some foreign 
word—Dutch, for instance ? Also, can any 
one help me to the earliest use of it ? 7 

E. E. StTReer. 


OLD - TIME CHILDREN’s Books AND 
Stortes.—Can any one supply references to 
articles or books dealing with the above ? 

W. B. Gerisu. 

[The late Andrew Tuer published a number of 
delightful books on this subject. A list of his 
works , may be seen. ‘Forgotten Children’s 
Books’ and ‘ Old-fashioned Children’s Books ’ 
might give our correspondent what he requires. ] 


THE ASSYRIANS AND FisH as RELIGIOUS 
SyMBot. (See ante, p. 234.) — At this 
reference it is stated, as of course is well 
known, that the fish, as a religious symbol, 
was often identified with Brahma. This 
reminds me of a point I have often wished 
settled—that is, whether the Assyrians also 
depicted the fish as a religious symbol. In 
my book on ‘ Swimming’ (1904) are repro- 
duced several Assyrian pictures from slabs 
in which fish play a part as decoration. On 
p. 79 I suggest the question -whether there 
was any religious symbolism in this use of 





the fish, a question which may, perhaps, 
be answered some day, though it is 2,600 
years since the sculptures were carved, 
these marbles all having been executed 
between 880 and 650 B.c. 

Perhaps one of your readers can settle 
the question. 

I notice that Mr. W. R. Lethaby in his 
most delightful book, ‘ Westminster Abbey 
and the King’s Craftsmen’ (1906), has a 
fish (of an heraldic kind ?) on the back of 


the binding as an ornament. 
RatpH THOMAS. 





Replies. 


ST. KATHARINE’S-BY-THE-TOWER. 
(il S. vii. 201.) 


Mr. ALtEcK ABRAHAMS in his very interesting 
article says (ante, p. 203) :— 

“It is remarkable that Carter, Schnebbelie, 
Buckler, and other topographical artists of the 
period did not devote more attention to the pic- 
turesque buildings.” 

I enclose a copy of a letter in my possession 
written by Mr. Buckler to Mr. J. B. Nichols 
only a few weeks before the publication of 
the latter’s book, which will indicate that 
Mr. Buckler had paid some attention to the 
subject. The foot-notes are those in 
the original. The letter is interesting, 
not only in regard to St. Katharine’s, but 
as showing the “ savage havoc ”’ of the times 
in other directions, including Westminster 
Abbey. One would like to know who was 
the Rev. Mr. Allen referred to, and what 
became of any notes or documents he had 
relating to St. Katharine’s. 

My pEAR Sir,—A man possessed of much taste 
and antiquarian feeling is sure, in these days, to 
meet with many mortifications. This is, I fear, very 
much my condition at present. I am continually 
hearing of the mutilation, or entire destruction of 
some curious building or other, and I sincerely 
declare that if as much time and trouble would 
dispossess me of my taste and zeal, (contemptible 
as they may be) for our ancient architecture, as 
their acquisition has cost me, I would lose no time 
in undoing all that I have taken so much pains to 
saltonwae 4 ’ 

I have been almost mad at the thoughts of losing 
the three glorious monuments on the North 
side of the Choir of Westminster Abbey, a piece 
of savage havoc which I am sorry to say the 
Dean would have perpetrated merely to save 
the expense of their repair, had not Mr. 
Bankes* (whose name let every antiquary 





* W. J. Bankes, Esqre., M.P. 
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honour) exerted himself for their preservation, and 
he at length succeeded in persuading the Dean that 
those splendid trophies were not only worth pre- 
serving, but worth restoring. This object is no sooner 
achieved, than I receive a long and doleful letter 
from the same ge Mr. Bankes announcing that 
the four beautiful priests’ stalls,* which are rare 
specimens of wood carving, and stand on the South 
side of the Choir of Westminster Abbey, are threat- 
ened with destruction. My feelings are again 
wrought toa a bordering on phrenzy ; 1 curse 
my Stars, and Mr. Bankes again implores the 
Dean’s pardon for these relics. Success again 
attends his exertions ; my pulse resumes its wonted 
temperature, and your letter arrives to call to my 
remembrance the sentence that has been passed 
upon St. Katharine’s Church. I have long heard of 
the doom of this fine old building with deep regret. 
On this occasion, I mourn like one without hope. 
As there is no chance of saving the poor devoted 
Church, silence on the side of censure, had, I think, 
best be kept. I have no sketches of St. Katharine’s 
Church, but if you desire it, shall be glad to assist 
you in the work you mention. I wish you thought 
it worth your while to republish Ducarel with 
additional matter, which could be supplied by my 
ae brother antiguary, the Revd. Mr.- Allen. I 

now he possesses ample collections for the History 
of that ancient Parish. It has long been a favourite 
subject with him, and now, if ever, is the time for 
such a work. I once began to make collections for 
this Church, but proceeded no farther than the 
Duke of Exeter’s monument, of which I made a 
tolerably minute sketch. 

These are the thoughts and subjects which engage 
the few hours I can call leisure. My professional 
engagements require my most close and constant 
attention, and when I add to these, a load of care, 
of which most men have their share, though some 
a larger portion than others, it is almost unne- 
cessary to subjoin that I have little ability left to 
employ where necessity does not absolutely demand 
it. 

Let me add that I have too much regard for The 
rentleman’s Magazine ever entirely to forsake it as 
a correspondent. As it is really out of my power at 
present, to undertake any new subject, I will look 
over my Papers in the hopes of finding an article 
that will cost me no other trouble but transcribing. 
I expect to leave London in about a week for Kent. 

I remain, My dear Sir, 
ery truly yours, 
(Signed) J. C. Buckier. 

If you_can spare half an hour next Tuesday 
evening, I will call upon you. 

2¢ Apl. 1824. 

J. B. Nichols, Esqre. 

J. DE BERNIERE SMITH, 


Stow in his ‘Survey’ describes the 
Hospital, and gives the value of the house 
as 315]. 14s. 2d. There is an illustration of 
the Brothers’ Houses in 1781 in ‘Old and 
New London,’ vol. ii.; in vol. v. of the 
same work, and in ‘ Metropolitan Improve- 
ments’ (Shepherd and Elmes), 1828, there 





* Commonly and ‘absurdly called St. Sebert’s 
Tomb. 





are pictures of the buildings in Regent’s 
Park. These volumes also contain notes on 
the history of St. Katharine’s. 
J. ARDAGH, 
40, Richmond Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 





CHRISTMAS RIMERS IN ULSTER (ll S. 
vii. 81, 173, 256).— From my father I 
learnt something about the mummers in 
the North of Ireland in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. He was born a 
few miles east of Londonderry, and spent 
his boyhood in the country thereabouts. 
On certain holidays, according to his 
account, a group of youngsters, repre- 
senting legendary, national, and _ historical 
characters, would march about visiting 
various houses, and there recite in turn rude 
verses with appropriate action. This was 
not at Christmas, but in the spring, probably 
on St. George’s Day, though not so called. 
Each performer carried an emblem or 
implement suited to his character, and dis- 
played or wielded it with some comment. 

The character that I remember best was 
Oliver Cromwell, and the verse assigned to 
him was as follows :— 

Here come I, Oliver Cromwell, with my copper 
nose ; 

1 brewed very good ale, as you may ig 

I frightened the French, and made the Pope quake, 

aS beat the jolly Dutchman till his heart did 
ache. 

It may be necessary to explain that the 

“copper nose ’’ was a bent tube of copper 

used somehow in brewing ale, and referred 

to the common belief that Cromwell was a 

brewer. The other lines show what historic 

deeds of the Protector had been deeply 

impressed on the popular mind. 

For many years past I have sought further 
information about this folk-play, inquiring 
particularly from persons who had lived in 
or near Londonderry, but without success. 
In Mr. R. S. LEPPER’s interesting article on 
‘Christmas Rimers in Ulster’ (ante, p. 81) 
I find an evident variation of the play 
for which I have searched for fifty years. 
It is disjointed and fragmentary ; the verses 
are worn and mutilated. Perhaps some of 
the characters have been lost altogether. 
The only one besides Cromwell that has 
been revived in my mind is Little Dicky 
Dout (or is it really Little Divel Dout ?), 
with his broom, who threatens to sweep his 
audience out if they do not give him money. 
But “the play’s the thing,” and I am 
thankful for it. 

The strangest mutation of all is the 
transfer of the May Day play to Christmas, 
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with which it had nothing to do originally. 
I am inclined to think that the intention 
was to make it a part of the festivity of 
New Year’s Day, which the Scotch settlers 
of Ulster have been wont to celebrate. But 
at the present time Christmas tends to 
attract all the merriment as part of its 
inheritance. JOHN P. LAMBERTON. 
Philadelphia. 


CHANTREY (11 S. vii. 170, 230). — The 
inscription on the obelisk on Norton Green 
consists simply of the word ‘ Chantrey.” 
I am unable to give the inscription on the 
tomb, but the following may be of interest 
to your correspondents. 


When walking through the streets of 
London with a friend, Chantrey encountered 
the horrid sight of a city churchyard in 
course of demolition. **T shall never,” 
he exclaimed, “if I can help it, be buried 
within the City of London.” He made 
sure that his wishes should be carried out. 
The grave is covered with an immense 
granite slab, which is deeply cut, and is 
slightly raised from the ground; on the 
under side is a duplicate inscription, which 
in course of time, if needful, could replace 
the original one. 


The following is an extract from the will, 
several clauses of which are an interesting 
comment on the foregoing statement :— 


** And upon further trust that after the decease 
or second marriage of my said wife, whichever shall 
tirst happen, the trustees or trustee for the time 
being of this my will do and shall so long as my 
tomb in the churchyard of the said parish of 
Norton constructed by me, and completed accord- 
ing to such instructions as I may leave for that 
yurpose, shall last, and expressly with the view of 

aving my said tomb preserved from destruction, 
on the first day of December in each and every 
year pay out of the said interest, dividends, and 
annual produce of my said residuary, pure, per- 
sonal estate to the Vicar or Clergyman of the 
Parish Church of Norton aforesaid who shall reside 
in the said parish of Norton one annuity or clear 
yearly sum of Two hundred Pounds free from any 
legacy duty, upon trust nevertheless that such 
Vicar or Clergyman do and shall so long as my 
said tomb shall last, on the twenty-first day of 
December in each and every year, pay the sum of 
Fifty Pounds, part of the last-mentioned annuity 
or clear yearly sum of Two hundred Pounds, to the 
Schoolmaster of Norton School residing in the said 
parish of Norton who, being a member of the Estab- 
ished Church of England, do and shall so long as 
my said tomb shall last himself personally instruct 
ten poor boys of the said parish of Norton, chosen 
and selected by such Vicar or Clergyman, in read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and any other branches of 
general education, free from any expense to the 
parents of ag ed boys; and upon this further 
trust that such Vicar or Clergyman do and shall so 
long as my said tomb shall last, on the said twenty- 





first of December in each and every year, pay out of 
the said annuity or clear yearly sum of Two hundred 
Pounds last mentioned the sum of Ten Pounds 
each to five poor men and five other poor persons 
being either widows or single women, all such per- 
sons being parishioners of the said parish of Norton, 
who in the judgment of such Vicar or Clergyman 
shall be most deserving. And itis my will that such 
Vicar or Clergyman, as some compensation for his 
care, trouble, and attention in and to the matters 
aforesaid, shall retain the residue of the said 
annuity or clear yearly sum of Two hundred Pounds 
last mentioned for his own use ; and I declare that 
the ~~ or receipts in writing signed by such 
Vicar or Clergyman shall at all times be a sufficient 
discharge and sufficient discharges to the said 
trustees or trustee for the time being of this my 
will for such payments of the said last-mentioned 
annuity or clear yearly sum of Two hundred Pounds 
as shall in any such receipt or receipts be expre-sed 
to have been received to ™ applied for the purposes 
and in manner aforesaid. 
The Rev. Henry Hollingworth Pearson 
(Vicar of Norton over forty years), who died 
in 1893, aged 86, and who had succeeded 
his father in the family living, always 
vigorously contradicted the assertion that 
Chantrey began life as a “‘ farmer’s boy.” 
Probably he worked on his father’s farm— 
people were not ashamed to work in those 
days—but Mr. Pearson declared the Chan- 
treys were people of means. Knowing the 
jocular temperament of Chantrey, instances 
of which are constantly to be met with in 
the art memoirs of the period, I think it is 
possible that Chantrey, like Whistler, left 
much for the careful biographer to clear up. 
George Jones, R.A., in his ‘Life of 
Chantrey ’ (published by Moxon, 1849), says 
“his father cultivated a small property of 
his own.” CaTHERINE 8S. HALL. 
Chantrey House, Whitby. 


W. Carr, Artist (11 S. vii. 228, 274).— 
This, no doubt, is William Holwell Carr 
(1758-1830), of whom there is a biography 
in ‘D.N.B.’ by the skilled hand of Mr. 
W. P. Courtney. This will give Mr. LANE 
all the information he wants. 

A. L. HumpHREYsS. 


” 


Mepat (11 S. vii. 70, 231).—This is no 
doubt an “ abbey piece,’”’ so called because 
counters of this kind are often found on the 
sites of ancient abbeys in England. The 
counter in question represents a merchant, 
with his abacus in front of him, going 
through his calculations with the help of 
such counters. If I remember correctly, 
I published a few lines in ‘N. & Q.’ on this 
subject under ‘ Jettons,’ ‘ Abbey-pieces,’ or 
‘Rechenpfennig.’ I have handled many 


scores of varieties of them since. 
L. L. K. 


— aesing aspen minananias 


—————— 
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Earty Ratnway TRAVELLING (11 S. vii. 
109, 193, 271).—In 1844 the King of Saxony, 
Friedrich August II., visited England, and 
an account of the two months he spent in 
this country was written by his physician, 
Dr. C. G. Carus. The book was translated 
by Dr. 8S. C. Davison, and published by 
Chapman & Hall in 1846 under the title 
‘The King of Saxony’s Journey through 
England and Scotland in the Year 1844.’ 
The King landed at Dover on 29 May, and 
sailed from Granton, near Leith, on 4 Aug. 
Between these two dates he visited many 
parts of England and Scotland, and although, 
as a rule, he drove in his own carriage, he 
sometimes used the railway. The following 
extracts from Dr. Carus’s book throw some 
light on early railway travelling. 

When the royal party arrived at Dover 
the carriages were left on board the steamer, 
which “‘could not enter the harbour till 
the evening,” the King landing in a boat 
“through the surge on the beach.” Later, 
the party were conducted 
“by a dark vaulted passage, under one of the 
batteries, in which a stair led directly down to the 
point where the course of the railroad is about 
to enter the tunnel under Shakspeare’s Cliff.” 

“The train started—arrived—stopped,—and 
we entered an elegant coupé decorated with red 
velvet, which was reserved for the use of his 
majesty. This railroad is called the South 
Eastern, and leads through Folkestone and Ash- 
fordto London. Weavailed ourselves of it only as 
far as Tunbridge, where carriages with post-horses 
were in waiting, in order to convey us through 
Tunbridge Wells to this place [Buckhurst].” 
The next few days were spent driving, the 
King visiting Brighton, Arundel, Chichester, 
Portsmouth, the Isle of Wight, and South- 
ampton. From Southampton he went by 
special train to London. 

“The distance is about eighty miles, which 
was performed with almost frightful speed in 
two hours.” 

London was left in the middle of June, the 
journey being made by road to Hatfield, 
Cambridge, Bedford, and Woburn. From 
there the railway was used to Chesterfield. 

“We left Woburn at six in the morning, and 
reached the large station of the London and 
Birmingham Railway at Wolverton at a quarter 
before eight o’clock. The carriages were imme- 
diately placed upon the proper trucks ; the train 
from London arrived. His majesty preferred 
our remaining in the open carriage on the truck, 
and immediately after eight the train started, 
which brought us through Leicester to Derby 
at twelve o’clock. Riding in an open and shaking 
carriage so elevated was at first somewhat 
startling ! Dragged along backwards by the 
snorting engine with such rapidity, under thunder- 
ing bridges, over lofty viaducts, and through long 
dark tunnels filled with smoke and steam ! 





‘By and by, however, we became accustomed 


even to this, and came to look with composure 
upon the extensive, pretty, and quickly changing 
country, the loaded boats as they passed on the 
canals, the roaring and whistling trains as they 
rushed past (one with a whole herd of oxen, 
penned in carriages), and the wonderful pushing, 
going and coming, getting out and getting in, 
carrying and bringing at the different stations. 
‘““Did time permit, there were materials for 
extended considerations. A sentimental journey 
«la Yorick becomes more and more impossible !”’ 
The writer then goes on to describe the 
railway station at Derby, where there was 
half an hour’s delay, and the scenery 
between that place and Chesterfield, where 
the train was left. This was on 22 June. 
The railway was not used again till 6 July, 
when the King was in Exeter, whose “ (as 
yet) tolerably quiet railway station’ was 
then the terminus of the Great Western line. 


‘“ We were only just in time to have our car- 
riages put upon the trucks, and attached to the 
train. We set off. A loose screw, intended 
properly to secure the travelling carriage on the 
truck, gave me some uneasiness when we thus 
started off against the wind, but, as I afterwards 
discovered, unnecessarily. Some distance further, 
in a valley, our train was obliged to stop, because 
a luggage train was on the rails and could not 
get off. There were three locomotives there 
altogether, blowing and steaming, but it was of 
no use. At last everything was arranged, and 
we darted off again.” 

Bristol was the destination, and the 
writer describes the station as a “large 
structure in the Anglo-Gothic style, with 
towers and turrets.” 

‘““The waiting rooms for the passengers are 
arranged in a particular manner; for as the line 
is on a level with the first floor of the building, 
the passengers’ luggage is weighed, and then 
let down through a trap-door, and delivered to 
the owner, who has meanwhile descended by 
the stairs to the lower floor. We had time to 
observe these proceedings while our carriages 
were being taken from the trucks and post-horses 
sent for.” 

Ten days later the railway was used again, 
this time from Liverpool to York, Man- 
chester being passed on the way :— 

‘““The railroad leaves Liverpool by a_ very 
strange outlet. The station is in the middle of 
the town, and no exit is perceived, nor are any 
locomotives to be seen. The carriages all stand 
drawn up ready to start—the passengers entcr— 
at a given signal the train is set in motion, being 
drawn along by a powerful rope, and with lanterns 
all along the train, we entered a long tunnel, 
which rises slightly and passes under a consider- 
able portion of the town ; after fourteen or fifteen 
minutes, we arrived at the open air again, where 
the stationary machine is; and now the loco- 
motive was attached to the train. Hardly an 
hour later, and we were in Manchester; but 
whereas in Liverpool the railway passes under the 
town, it runs here over the tops of the houses 
jnto the centre of the town.” 
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From York the party went by train to 
Leeds, and from there back to Liverpool :-— 

‘* When we came to the long tunnel near Man- 
chester, I counted, by means of the lamp in our 
elegant carriage, the time we were in passing 
through it at full speed. We were exactly five 
minutes and fifteen seconds, and this may give 
some idea of the length of this subterranean 
work.”’ 

On 18 July the King left Liverpool by 
train for Lancaster, but the journey is not 
described. Dr. Carus says :— 

‘““ Whilst we were examining the cast!e [at 
Lancaster], the carriages had been brought from 
the railroad—horses were put to—and we pro- 
ceeded on our journey.” 

The rest of the tour was made by road. 

F. H. C. 


‘ Drake’s. Road Book of the Grand 
Junction Railway from Birmingham to 
Liverpool & Manchester’ (no date, prob- 
ably about 1840) is a map of the line, in 
the margin of which is a picture of a train: 
in front is the engine, named ‘‘ Wild Fire ”’ ; 
then the tender, showing the initials 
“G.J.R.W.”; a coach of three compart- 
ments, named respectively ‘‘ Liverpool,”’ 
‘** Reformer,” and *“‘ Manchester ”’; a second 
coach, consisting of a coupé named ‘ Man- 
chester,” a compartment labelled ‘“ Royal 
Mail”? and bearing the royal arms, and a 
rear compartment named “ Liverpool ”’ (be- 
hind this sits a guard). Then comes a big 
family carriage on a truck, with persons 
sitting in the carriage; then a coach of 
three compartments, named_ respectively 
“* Liverpool,’ “‘ Conservative,” and ‘‘ Man- 
chester’; and then a truck carrying 
luggage, or possibly goods—probably the 
former, as there is no appearance of luggage 
on the coaches, excepting that the coach 
marked ‘“ Royal Mail’ seems to have one 
or two long cases on the top. 

In ‘The Foreign Tour of Messrs. Brown 
Jones and Robinson,’ by Richard Doyle, 
1854, plate 16 is 

“The English ‘ Milord’ upon the Rhine. How 
happy he looks! He dislikes the hum of men, 
and sits all day shut up in his carriage, reading 
the literature of his country. How rude of those 
Germans to be laughing and joking so near his 
lordship.” 

His literature is The Quarterly Review and 
The Times. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


In the most interesting paper by Mr. 
H. G. ARCHER it is stated that the practice 
of travelling by rail in “ the family carriage ” 
was abolished by the majority of lines 
about the year 1850. I should like to say 


In 


that on 30 Sept., 1859, I travelled in the 





“rumble of the family carriage’ from 
Torquay to Cheltenham, over the lines of 
the Great Western and Midland Railways. 
As I have referred to my diary, I am able 
to give the exact date. I well remember 
two things: (1) that I paid second-class 
fare ; (2) the surprise of stationmasters and 
porters at the elevated position which I 
occupied on the truck ! N. Mapan,. 


THE WAXWORK EFFIGIES IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY (11 S. vii. 205).—-The words ascribed 
to Dryden at the above reference occur in 
an anonymous poem, ‘A Description of the 
Tombs in Westminster-Abby,’ which occu- 
pies pp. 298-306 of the third edition of 
‘The Third Part of Miscellany Poems,’ pub- 
lished by Jacob Tonson, still under Dryden’s 
name, in 1716. Whether this poem occurs 
in the second edition (1706) I cannot say, 
but it certainly is not in the first (1693). 
In any case the lines are not by Dryden. 
As printed in the 1716 edition the lines 
quoted are :— 

And now the Presses open stand 
And ye see them all arow. 
L. R. M. STRACHAN, 

Heidelberg. 


Dr. JOHNSON’s CoPIES OF BURTON’S 
‘ ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY ’ (11 S. vi. 390). 
—I find in Mr. J. H. Slater’s ‘ Book-Prices 
Current,’ xxvi. (1912), 165, No. 1736, the 
following remark on the Huth copy of the 
‘ Anatomy,’ with Johnson’s autograph, men- 
tioned at the above reference :— 

“On a fly-leaf, apparently not original, but 
inserted when the book was rebound, is the in- 
scription ‘ Samuel Johnson ejus liber.’ Catalogue.” 

The volume was described in Messrs. 
Pickering & Chatto’s Catalogue as “‘a very 
fine piece of binding by Herring.” 

AvuTHOR WANTED (11 S. vii. 229).—The 
Latin verses on Livingstone’s slab in West- 
minster Abbey are from Lucan, ‘ De Bello 
Civili,’ x. 189, 190. The sentence in the 
inscription is cut short at the end of the 
second line. The first three words that 
follow are even more apposite :— 

Ignotumque caput ; spes sit mihi certa videndi 

Niliacos eles; bellum civile relinquam. 

The scene is the banquet at Alexandria at 
which Julius Cesar is entertained by Cleo- 
patra on landing in Egypt. Four lines 
earlier comes the much-quoted 

Media inter prcelia semper 

Stellarum celique plagis, superisque vacavi. 

Cesar is addressing the priest Acoreus. 
EDWARD BENSLY. 
Hotel Oxford et Cambridge, Paris. 
[Mr. Joun T. Pace also thanked for reply. ] 
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NOVELS IN ‘ NORTHANGER ABBEY’: Miss 
Scott (11 8. vii. 238).—This lady, who wrote 
‘The Necromancer,’ was author of a play 
called ‘ The Old Oak Chest.’ This, to judge 
from the number of juvenile theatrical 
publishers who issued “characters and 
scenes ”’ in it, was a very popular play. 

W. West, the “juvenile theatrical pub- 
lisher,”’ issued a set of characters and scenes 
in 1817; of this I have the artist’s original 
drawings for the characters, as well as the 
prints. This set he afterwards redated 1824. 
He also issued different sets in 1827, 1828, 
and 1829. J. H. Jameson also issued a set 
in 1817. 

Then a different set was published by 
M(artin) & M(atthew) Skelt (in 1834 2). 
Of the Skelts’ issue I have the book of the 
play, but not that of any of the other 
issues, though no doubt books were pub- 
lished. The text was altered ad libitum by 
the different publishers. 

T. H. Lacy published the book of the 
play (in 18507), and that is probably 
authentic. 

I believe Miss Scott also wrote other plays, 
but I find only Lacy’s edition of ‘The Old 
Oak Chest’ under ‘Scott (—), Miss,’ in 
the National Library Catalogue. I do not 
know of any biographical notice. Some par- 
ticulars would be welcome. 

RawtpH THOMAS. 


ALMSHOUSES NEAR THE STRAND (11 S., 
vil. 130, 236).—Referring to Mr. Ateck 
ABRAHAMS’S reply, I would wish, for the sake 
of accuracy, to point out that there was no 
chapel in New Inn. Possibly he mistook 
the hall for a chapel. Moreover, T lived in 
chambers there for several months in 1868, 
and was familiar with the place thence- 
forward until the end came, and I must 
confess that it never occurred to me that 
New Inn — or Thanet Place either — had 
any resemblance whatever to a set of alms- 
houses. However, that is a matter of 
opinion. ALAN STEWART. 


There is really no further information to 
be obtained from Diprose’s ‘Some Account 
of the Parish of Saint Clement Danes’ 
(1868) beyond a copy of the following lines 
inscribed on the front of the almshouses :— 

“‘Lnese almshouses were repaired at the expense 
of the parish in the year 1850; William Webb Ellis, 
M.A., Rector; David Spencer, Robert Makin Bates, 
Churchwardens; William Nex, Joseph Little, 
Charles Colwill, Robert Child, Overseers.” 


JOHN T. Pace. 





THE INQUISITION IN FICTION AND DRAMA 
(11S. vii. 10, 57, 73, 116, 214).—The follow- 
ing contain some references to the Inquisi- 
tion: ‘St. Leon’ (Godwin), ‘The Princess 
of Viarna’ (Picton), ‘The Last Book’ 
(W. H. G. Kingston), ‘ Valdar the Oft- 
Born.’ (George Griffith). J. ARDAGH. 

40, Riskeeed Road, Drumecondra, Dublin. 


‘The Fifth Trumpet,’ referred to by 
N. R., ante, p. 57. does not deal with the 
Inquisition, but with the Council of Con- 
stance in the second decade of the fifteenth 
century. 

The real characters introduced include 
John XXIII., Martin V., Sigismund, D’Ailly, 
and Cardinal Tommaso Brancaccio (Rinaldo 
Brancaccio, who had been given a red hat 
some years earlier, also assisted at the 
Council). The hero, emulous of the fate of 
Huss, does his best to deserve the stake, 
but narrowly escapes the halter, from 
which the Cardinal, the evil genius of the 
story, delivers him, to obtain the favours of 
a lady who is in love with the condemned. 
The novel exhibits the venality and pro- 
fligacy of the Church at its worst, and there 
are no half-tones. 

To the ‘ Inquisition in Drama” must be 
added the recent dramatization of ‘ West- 
ward Ho ’—the Inquisition scene, in defer- 
ence to British prejudice, introducing In- 
quisitors whose features are masked by 
hideous cowls drawn right over the face, 
leaving only apertures for the eyes. This— 
the time-honoured dress of the ruthless In- 
quisitor in Protestant fiction—appears un- 
supported by any credible evidence. 

Eric R. Watson. 


Dominick: NoRLEIGH (11 S. vii. 251).— 
Burke’s ‘General Armory’ (1884 ed.) gives 
for *‘ Norley,” co. Devon: Argent, a chevron 
between three roses gules. 

S. A. GRUNDY-NEWMAN, 

Walsall. 


A pedigree of the Norleigh family will be 
found in vol. vi. of the publications of the 
Harleian Society (p. 200), and also in the 
‘Visitations of Devon,’ by L. Vivian 
(p. 584). WILLIAM GILBERT. 

35, Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 


‘‘ KILLING THE CALF IN HIGH STYLE ”’ (11S. 
vii. 270)—In the Glossary of Raine’s 
‘Priory of Finchale’ (Surtees Soc.), p. 
eccexli, there is a note on this subject which 
states that in The Newcastle Chronicle of 
2 Dec., 1775, there was an obituary notice of 
a local character, Joney Davey, aged 95, 
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who was noted for his performance called 
“killing the calf.” The performer went 
behind a curtain, and imitated alternately 
the butcher who declared that he was going 
to kill the calf, and the calf which pleaded 
for its life, and finally died in appropriate 
agonies. Raine himself could remember 
Joney Davey’s son in his father’s perform- 
ance, and asserted that he had once seen an 
account of a similar performance before the 
Princess Mary, Henry VIII.’s daughter. 
He suggested that the story of Shake- 
speare’s killing a calf in the grand style arose 
from the fact that the youthful Shakespeare 
used to do this traditional bit of acting. 
M. H. Dopps. 


Weston Parrick, Hants, AND Kino 
Famity (11 8S. vii. 29, 112).—There are many 
families of the name of King in Munster, 
and their name in Irish is Mac an Ri, Son 
of the King, and now usually spelt Mac 
Curoi. The arms Azure, three crowns or, 
were the arms of the Kings of Munster, and 
are now the arms of that province. 

T. O’Nett LANE. 

Tournafulla, co. Limerick. 


_Lions IN THE TOWER (11 S. vii. 150, 210. 
272).—There are at least one volume and 
two broadsides on this subject :— 

“The Tower Menagerie; comprising the 
Natural History of the Animals contained in that 
Establishment.” London, 1829. 

The Lions’ | Elegy ; or, Verses on the Death 
of the Three Lions in the Tower.’ Folio sheet. 
London, 1681. 

“A pleasant funeral-oration at the interment 
of the three [lately deceased] Tower-lyons [sic].”’ 
Folio sheet. London. 1681. : 

The last menagerie stood on the site of the 
refreshment Toom, and, with the waxworks 
in the White Tower, were the principal 
popular attraction. All early pocket guides 
to London refer to the menagerie. 


THE ‘ Lonpon,’ ‘ BRITISH,’ AND ‘ ENGLISH’ 
CATALOGUES (11 S. vii. 127, 196, 238, 256).— 
[ erred in good company in identifying the 
catalogue now said to be William London’s as 
Clavell s. The copy before me was lettered 

London’s Catalogue of the Most Vendible 
Books,’ and William Maskell has added 
in MS. on a blank “ wrongly lettered.” 

It is only as a_thankoffering that I 
correct the corrector. The fourth edition 
of Clavell’s ‘Catalogue of Books printed in 
England since the Fire’ was issued in 1696, 
not 1693. Its lists are complete until 
Michaelmas, 1695. Vide the copies in the 
B.M., ref. 618 i. 18, and 129 e. 2. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 





Memoir OF JOHN WILSON CROKER (11 8. 
vii. 270).—With reference to the query of 
the Eprror oF ‘THE Irish Book Lover’ 
concerning the article on John Wilson Croker 
which appeared in The Quarterly Review of 
July, 1876, I think there is no reason why 
I should not now state publicly that it was 
written by the late Sir William Smith, who. 
was at that time editor of The Quarterly. 

JOHN Murray. 

50, Albemarle Street, W. 


“THE LOWING HERD WINDS SLOWLY O'ER 
THE LEA” (11 S. vii. 270)—The natural 
inference from the situation depicted is that 
the cattle were leaving the pastures and 
going to their stalls for the night. Every- 
thing is designed to show the gathering twi- 
light, the cessation of outward signs of life 
and activity, and the loneliness of the pensive 
observer amid the homes of the departed. 
The tolling of Curfew announces the neces- 
sity for suppressing the household fires ; 
the homeward movement of the lowing 
herd indicates that pasturing for the day is 
over; and the footsteps of the ploughman 
passing forward to his cottage proclaim that 
the poet beside the mouldering heaps is left 
alone with the coming darkness. Had the 
cattle been moving outwards over the lea, 
instead of leaving it for the night, their 
comparative nearness and action would 
have infused life into the scene, and dis- 
turbed the serene calm which the poet 
deemed indispensable for his delineation. 

In the Aldine edition of Gray’s poems 
Mitford furnishes several parallels, the first 
of which runs thus :-— 

‘In the ‘Diosem.’ of Aratus, this picture is 
drawn similar to that of the English poet, ver. 387 = 

"H & bre wuKnOuoto mepimNeror a-yépwvrat 

"Epxduevar cradudvie Boés BovNicrov Wpnv, 

Sv pal Aecuwvds mépres Kai BovBoolo.o.” 
Tuomas BAayNE 


I have always admired the line 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
apart from its poetic beauty, as a singularly 
accurate description of a scene familiar to 
me as a boy in one of the last of the Warwick- 
shire parishes to be enclosed—that of Whit- 
church, near Stratford-on-Avon. The cows 
belonging to the several occupiers were 
turned out together from spring till autumn, 
and tended all day by an old man and a 
little lad on the pasture and meadow, which 
was unfenced from the alternate plough 
“lands” and green “ balks ” of the * arable 
field.” Towards milking- time, when the 


old man either sounded a horn or called the 
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cows, they wandered slowly home to their 
respective homesteads, to be comfortably 
housed for the night in yards, plentifully 
littered with straw, and surrounded by 
mud walls and thatched sheds. Gray 
finished the ‘ Elegy’ in 1750. Was Stoke- 
Pogis then unenclosed ? 

By 1844 nearly 4,000 Enclosure Acts had 
been passed. A. CG. C. 


‘* Leaves the world to darkness and to 
me ’”’ implies, perhaps, that milking-time is 
over, and that the cows are returning to 
their grazing-ground, since it is not cus- 
tomary to milk in the deepest dusk, or by 
lantern-light, in summer, when “ the beetle 
wheels his droning flight.” L. B. F. 


The herd of cows were coming home in the 
evening to be milked, and, as they generally 
do, uttered the “ lowing ”’ to announce their 
coming. At one farm I knew years ago the 
cowman. used to go into the yard, put his 
hands to his mouth, and call the cows by 
a prolonged “moo.” He was at once 
answered by the cows, which set off towards 
home as fast as their full teats would allow 
them. Some herdmen blew a horn for the 
same purpose, and the cows knew what it 
meant. Another method of calling the 
cows at milking-time was the ery of ‘‘ Koosh ” 
long drawn out. The cows need little calling, 
and, when the time for milking comes, will 
set their faces homewards, browsing as they 
slowly move. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


THe Roman RITE IN ENGLAND BEFORE 
THE REFORMATION (11 S. vii. 269).—See 
Wordsworth and Littlehales’s ‘The Old 
Service Books of the English Church ’ (1904), 
pp. 4, 231. Sarum privileges were confirmed 
in Scotland for Glasgow in 1172, and the 
Sarum customs in 1259. Lincoln customs 
were sent by request to Moray in 1212. In 
1242 the Chapter of Moray, meeting at 
Elgin, confirmed the ‘Lincoln constitution, 
and the manner of the Dean’s election, 
‘“‘juxta quod obtinet in ecclesia Lincolni- 
ensi”; but for the divine offices “in psal- 
lendo, legendo, et cantando, ac aliis ad 
divina spectantibus,” they adopted the 
“ordo qui in ecclesia Salisbyriensi esse 
noscitur institutus.”’ In 1213 St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin, was made a cathedral church. In 
1225, when the eastern part of the new 
cathedral church at Salisbury had been 
dedicated. and the daily mass (“‘Salve’’) of 
the Blessed Virgin instituted by Bishop 
Poore, H. de Loundres, Archbishop of 
Dublin, was among the celebrities present, 








and he acquired a copy of the Consuetudin- 
ary of the then Bishop of Salisbury, which 
was preserved at Dublin. Two years later 
Gervase, Bishop of St. David’s, introduced 
one or two services ‘‘ secundum ordinale 
Sarum” for his church in Wales. At a 
still earlier date (1226) the College of SS. 
Stephen, Lawrence, Vincent, and Quintin, 
founded at Mereval, Hants, was directed to 
sing divine service “juxta Sarebiriam ” ; 
and in fact it was declared that by the year 
1228 the “‘instituta Osmundi,” the famous 
Norman prelate of Old Sarum, were adopted 
far and wide. This confirms the testimony 
given by chroniclers and Pope Gregory IX, 
himself in 1228, and Calixtus ITI. in 1456, 
that the ordinal of Sarum, which was 
ascribed to St. Osmund (canonized in 1456), 
was followed and adopted throughout ‘ the 
Church of England,” or “in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland.”’ A. R. Baytey. 


The Uses of Sarum, York, Lincoln, Bangor, 
Hereford, &c., represent in the main the 
Roman Rite as carried out in the eleventh 
century with a few local variations. See 
the articles on ‘ Liturgy,’ by Dr. Adrian 
Fortescue, and on ‘Sarum Rite,’ by Abbot 
Bergh, O.S.B., in ‘The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia.’ Abbot Bergh says that the Sarum 
Use was “ propagated over the greater part 
of Scotland and of Ireland.’ See also the 
article ‘Liturgies’ in ‘A Catholic Dic- 
tionary.’ JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


MEWCE : WASHINGTON’S CONNEXION WITH 
SeLBy (11 S. vii. 102)—Mr. McPrKe of 
Chicago asks if the above “‘ alleged pedigree ”’ 
of Washington has ever been investigated by 
any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ In the early 
volumes were many interesting letters on 
the Washingtons’ English home, but I do 
not remember having seen Selby put forward 
as the one. By the way, the article which 
Mr. McPIKE mentions in The Magazine of 
History, New York, December, 1911, was 
possibly borrowed from one of those in The 
Yorkshire Post, a few months previously, on 
the discovery of Washington’s coat of arms 
in Selby Abbey. 

However, Selby can hardly claim to be 
the natal place of the Washingtons so much 
as Warton, North Lancashire, and above 
all Ardwick-le-Street, Yorkshire. Major W. 
Newsome, R.E., must have spent years over 
the problem, for in his book (privately 
printed) he shows clearly the true connexions, 
and gives thirty-six lists of pedigrees, proving 
Yorkshire to be the true home of the Presi- 
dent’s family. However, I have not time 
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at present to go fully into the matter; but | 
if any one is interested in the subject, I 
might lend him my hasty notes and news- | 
paper cuttings. J. W. Scorr. 

20, Paradise Place, Leeds. 

[The latest edition of ‘The Encyclopedia 
jritannica’ says (s.v. Washington, George) : 
“The genealogical researches of Mr. Henry E. 
Waters seem to have established the connexion of 
the family with the Washingtons of Sulgrave, 
Northamptonshire.”” A notice of Mr. Waters’s 
discoveries was contributed to The Atheneum of 
19 Oct., 1889, by Dr. Augustus Jessopp, and 
commented on in ‘N. & Q.’ in November and 
December of the same year (7 S. viii. 406, 
456). General John Meredith Read _ printed 
in The Atheneum of 24 March, 1894, a long 
account of his researches on “another line in 
the descent of General Washington’’; and 
Washington’s ancestry was also discussed in the 
review of his collected writings which appeared 
in The Atheneum of 7 April, 1894.] 


EartH-EATING (11 S. vi. 290, 351, 397, 
514; vii. 98, 155).—Humboldt’s ‘ Personal 
Narrative of Travels to the Equinoctial 
Regions of America,’ ch. xxiv. (“ Bohn’s 
Library ” edition, vol. ii. pp. 495-504), has 
this passage :— 

‘““ While the waters of the Orinoco and its 
tributary streams are low, the Ottomacs subsist 
on fish and turtles....When the rivers swell, 
fishing almost entirely ceases....During the 
period of these inundations, which last two or 
three months, the Ottomacs swallow a prodigious 
quantity of earth.” 

Further details are given of this edible 
earth, as well as accounts of earth-eaters in 
various quarters of the world. 

IKumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Srr Epwarp Hircurns (11 S. vii. 229).— 
Will a reference to the arms help ? Burke 
in the ‘ General Armory ’ gives for ‘‘ Hitchins, 
co. Oxford”: Sa., a castle arg. Crest, a 
castle arg. Another crest: out of a mural 
coronet a garb, on the top a bird perched 
ppr. There is a municipal savour about 
the mural coronet. 

S. A. GRuNDY-NEWMAN, F.S.A.Scot. 

Walsall. 


‘Comus’ AND GrRAy’s ‘Errecy’ (Il S. 
vii. 206, 277)—It is rather curious that 
Cowper in a letter to Joseph Hill, written in 
October, 1765 (Letter III.. Hayley’s ed., 
vol. i. p. 38), misquotes and spoils Gray’s 
stanza, giving it as 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The deep unfathom’d caves of ocean bear, 

Full many a rose is born to blush unseen 

And waste its fragrance on the desert air. 


J. E. Latron PICKERING. 





Inner Temple Library. 


Hotes on Books. 


: the Story of the King’s 
and Beatrice Webb. 


English Local Government 
Highway. By Sidney 
(Longmans & Co.) 

In this admirable book Mr. and Mrs. Webb add 

yet another to the many public services they have 

rendered. They are, indeed, justified in supposing 
that it has an interest, as a study in administra- 
tion, not only for the student of sociology, but also 
for the general reader. We would recommend it, 
for example, to the jaded novelist desperately 
threshing his brain to find some unhackneyed plot 
or incident, for the divers dangers of the roads at 
different times have hardly been used to their full 
capacity as occasion for catastrophe or means of 
complication ; nor has all been made that might be 
of the scenes up and down England when strings of 
galloping horses daily carried the catch of fish 
inland from the sea-coast, and innumerable droves 
of cattle, sheep, geese, and turkeys trampled the 
bottomless ways which at last converge upon 

London. 

The first chapter—mere outline though it neces- 
sarily is, describing the nature and use of the King’s 
Highway up to the sixteenth century—is one of the 
most interesting. It took many generations before 
the word “‘ highway ” came to mean what it means 
to us; originally it signified no more than a right 
of passage on the part of the public, and a duty to 
keep the passage open on the part of some local 
authority—originally the Manor. 

No making of the road was considered necessary, 
but where the ‘good passage” was a much fre- 
quented one the ground tended, especially in 
winter, to become impassable, and so a certain 
amount of labour and material must be annually ex- 
pended upon it, merely that it might not be closed ; 
and the story related here is, through many chap- 
ters, that of the methods by which, and the authori- 
ties by whom, labour and material were procured 
and applied, the whole long series of attempts to 
solve a knotty problem being, until the advent of 
Macadam, vitiated more or less hy the false theory 
that travellers must conform themselves to what 
was good for the roads, and contribute, not in- 
directly, but directly, to their maintenance, partly 
in a positive sense. as by the tolls paid on the turn- 
pike roads, partly ina negative sense by submitting 
to troublesome regulations intended to ensure the 
least possible detriment being done to the track 
left open for public use. 

From 1555—when the first statutory organization 
of the upkeep of the roads took place—-to the end 
of the isllowine century we get parochial adminis- 
tration, controlled through various devices by the 
justices and by Quarter Sessions. These were the 
days of the unpaid activity of the surveyors of 
highways, appointed annually by each parish from 
among the smaller sort of parishioners above the 
status of labourers, and commissioned to exact 
from the inhabitants of the parish teams and labour 
—or a money composition for these—in proportion 
to the size of their holdings, for six days’ work on 
the roads in a year. 

Incompetence, fraud, and negligence—despite all 
the pressure that Quarter Sessions were able to 
bring to bear—ran everywhere riot, and reduced 
the roads to an _ intolerable badness, especially 
when the use of wheeled veliicles began to be- 
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common. Then follows the highly interesting 
development of the establishment of the Turnpike 
Trusts by separate Acts of Parliament, which, from 
that of 1706 onwards, ran even into thousands. 
Not till 1895 did the last solitary Turnpike Trust 
come to an end, and the history of the 125 years or 
so, from the beginning of the Trusts to the coming 
of the railways, offers one of the most curious 
examples in the way of an anomaly to be found in 
the records of England. Eleven hundred of these 
Trusts were in existence at the time of the intro- 
duction of railways’; they administered, when at 
the height of their popularity and efficiency, some- 
thing more than 20,000 miles of highway, being the 
chief lines of communication throughout the coun- 
try; they had the handling of immense sums of 
money, paid over to them for the maintenance of 
a public service essential to the very existence of a 
civilized nation, yet they were subject to no inspec- 
tion or control, and rendered no accounts. 

Taken as a study of administration, the interest 
of the whole question of the highways is, however, 
centred in its relation to Government. and in the 

roblem of consolidation. Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
ones several pages of vigorous animadversion upon 
the supineness of the different Government depart- 
ments to which in successive generations the 
care of the highways belonged. Everything practi- 
cally was left to the operation of mere unguided 
change; and the important and advantageous 
change of having the roads under the care of 
sanitary rather than judicial authorities was insti- 
tuted, so to speak, unawares, and spread only by 
degrees. As for consolidation, in spite of some 
movement in that direction, the existence of 1,900 
Local Authorities, pursuing diverse policies at will, 
and that often in regard to separate lengths of a 
few miles along the great main roads, attests that 
it is yet far to seek. 

A word or two must be said, first in praise of the 
delightfully decisive and animated style in which 
this book is written; secondly, in praise of the 
clear arrangement of the facts; and thirdly, in 
acknowledgment of the copious ‘ Notes and Refer- 
ences’ appended to each chapter, in which we are 
given not only chapter and verse for each statement 
made in the text, and thereby an excellent biblio- 
graphy, but also an abundance of subordinate 
detail which should serve as most valuable instruc- 
tion towards further study. 


Bohn’s Popular Library. Nos. 1 to 20. 
Sons.) 


WE are glad to offer a hearty welcome to this new 
enterprise, and Messrs. Bell are to be congratulated 
on their reissue of a Library that has already 
done such splendid service. Bohn’s inexpensive 
editions of the less accessible classics date back as 
far as 1847. Clearly printed and neatly covered, 
these little volumes—of which the price is no more 
than a shilling—should find a place among that 
“score of bookes bound in black or red” which 
nowadays the very poorest scholar can afford to 
have at his “beddes head’’—indeed, is a poor 
enough creature if he goes without. 

The first twenty numbers are fairly wide in their 
range. The series begins with ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ 
a reprint of the edition which, in 1899, formed part 
of Bohn’s Standard Library ‘ Works of Jonathan 
Swift.’ Motley’s ‘ Dutch Republic ’—again a reprint 
from the Standard Library—takes up three numbers, 


(Bell & 





and is prefaced by a sympathetic and adequate 
biographical sketch from the pen of the late Dr. 
Moncure Conway. Two volumes are devoted to 
Emersou ; they include the most famous and _pro- 
found of the sets of essays, though not all of them. 
Kindred to these we have also Coleridge’s * Aids to 
Reflection.’ We were glad to find Burton’s ‘ Pil- 
grimage’—from the 1893 Memorial Edition — in- 
cluded here, as also ‘Don Quixote,’ ‘ Joseph An- 
drews,’ and ‘ Evelina.’ Young’s ‘ Travels in France,’ 
again, and Hooper’s ‘Waterloo’ are well worth 
their place, as, of course, is Goethe’s ‘ Dichtung 
und Wahrheit’ under its rather feeble English title 
of ‘Poetry and Truth.’ But we are a little doubt- 
ful whether Ebers’s ‘ Egyptian Princess’ can make 
out a good right to a standing in this company. 
To our thinking the gem of this first instalment is, 
however, the volume of Calverley’s translations of 
Theocritus and Virgil’s Eclogues, with Dr. Tyrrell’s 
pleasant Introduction. These, apparently, have not 
been reissued till now since their first publication 
in the late sixties. 


Old Eastbourne. By the Rev. Walter Budgen. 
(Sherlock.) 


Mr. BupcGeEN has set an example to his brother 
clergy, for while curate of Eastbourne he collected 
with great industry all the information he could 
obtain concerning its church, its clergy, and its 
people, and the result is both important and 
interesting. No-one can take a walk through Old 
Eastbourne without feeling its contrast with the. 
modern fashionable seaside resort ‘but a few yards. 
away, for directly one turns into the old High 
Street one feels that the clock has gone back two 
hundred years. 

The author, like many others before him, started 
with a small purpose—only to give a history of the. 
old church ; but the work grew upon him until he- 
found himself writing a history of the parish, and 
we are glad he has done so, for he has unearthed 
much information that will interest the anti- 
quary, and we assure him that his hopes will be. 
realized, and that his good work will ‘fill a piace. 
in local history” along with Wright’s ‘ By-gone 
Eastbourne’ and Chambers’s ‘ Eastbourne Me- 
mories.’ 

Mr. Budgen quotes from one of many charters 
preserved in France relating to English history, 
and recently brought to light by Dr. J. H. Round, 
whose labours are highly appreciated by readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ This contains definite Salecsnidian 
that church and manor were established in 1054; 
and in Domesday Book it is stated that Edward 
the Confessor held the manor of Burne. 

The natural advantages which make for the 
popularity of Eastbourne at the present time 
“were not less evident to our Saxon forefathers 
1,400 years ago, if we may judge from the number 
and importance of their settlements in the district. 
Some families settled near the source of the Bourne 
stream, and their groups of dwellings on either 
bank came to be known as Upperwyk and Upper- 
ton respectively.” Some of the settlers ‘called 
the lands after their own names ”—the Beoferings, 
the Ceolings, the Eoferings; but they were all 
within the present parish of Eastbourne. 

Ralph de Nevill, Bishop of Chichester from 1226 
to 1244, and Chancellor of England for sixteen 
years, in 1228 received from Henry III. a grant of 
the manor of Eastbourne for his life: and in 1232 
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William de Nevill (probably his brother), who was 
Rector of Eastbourne, received a charter for a fair 
to be held at Burne, “‘lasting for three days, viz., 
the vigil, the day, and the morrow of St. Michael.’ 
The pleasure fair ceased in 1902; the sheep fair 
still continues, but on a much diminished scale. 

Although Eastbourne enthusiastically celebrated 
the return of Charles II., that did not save her from 
the obnoxious hearth tax which was shortly after- 
wards imposed, and Mr. Budgen gives the names 
(many of which are still familiar in Eastbourne) of 
those assessed. There were at the time 130 houses; 
the number of hearths for each house is stated. 
Sir William Wilson had the largest number 
(twelve); the tax was one shilling for each hearth. 
Among the names is one well known to readers of 
“N. & Q.—that of Turle. This occurs three times. 

In tracing the history of the church in its early 
days Mr. Kudgen has shown the most industrious 
research. Like all historians, he has had to lament 
the absence of records. There were no parish 
registers before 1538. The Eastbourne registers 
begin in 1558, and continue to the present time, 
with the exception of 1647, when Mr. Graves, 
the vicar, was suspended; but, unfortunately, 
in 1818 an old chest full of documents was 
destroyed by the church authorities. 

In 1700 a* gallery was erected at the west end of 
the church, “for the young men and bachellors of 
the parish to sitt there for their better accommoda- 
tion”; but this they did not appreciate, and would 
take seats on the north side, from which they were 
turned out by the churchwardens. Ecclesiastical 
offenders had to be dealt with. One lady, the wife 
of Thomas Gouldsmith, in 1601 would “usurp” a 
seat to which she was not entitled. Others got 
into trouble for keeping shops open on Sunday 
‘before morning praire.” Another went ‘‘ plowing 
on Easter Munday.” Drunkards had to come forth 
from their seats in the church and make public 
confession. mghles 

Until the church was reseated in 1851 the pews 
were so high that ‘the collectors of alms at the 
offertory would pass by without — —7 of 
the communicants’’; and mothers would complain 
“that their daughters only go to church that they 
may get into the high pews and have a lark.” In 
the church are memorials to the Wilsons (from 
1661) and the Gildredge family, some of these 
being very quaint. Strange to say, there are but 
few to members of the houses of Compton and 
Cavendish. ‘ : 

Mr. Budgen has bestowed great pains on his 
volume. He modestly states in his preface ‘‘ that, 
in a work comprising so much detail, it is too 
much to expect that one can wholly have escaped 
errors”; for these he asks, and we feel sure will 
get, ‘‘ kind forbearance.” ‘ 

The value of the book is greatly increased by the 
many beautiful illustrations and maps, including 
several of the church. The Index is exceptionally 
good, Mr. Budgen rightly considering an Index 
‘‘a matter of great importance in a book of this 


character.” 


‘Or the making of books there is no end,” every 
one will be disposed to exclaim as he glances over 
The English Catalogue of Books for 1912, published 
by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Never 
before in the history of publishing have so many 
works been issued as last year, the number being 
no fewer than 12,067. Of these 9,197 were entirely 
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new works, while there were 2,870 new editions. 
For 1911 the number recorded was 10,914, so that 
the year’s increase was 1,153. During October 
64 books were published every weekday. 

The classified analysis shows, we are glad to see, 
an increase of works about Music, although the 
number still remains, as we remarked on March 30, 
1912, the lowest on the list—83 as against 52. 
Fiction, as always, tops all other subjects, and 
stands at 2,464—an increase of 250 on 191]. Soci- 
ology shows a decrease of 20, being 705 as against 
725. On the other hand, Philosophy stands at 332, 
an increase of 59; but under Religion there is a 
decrease—798 as against 930 the previous year. 
Technology shows an increase of 60, 586 works 
being published. 

The figures stated include new editions. Fiction 
shows the largest number, 1,055, no other section 
approaching this. The popularity of Dickens is 
attested by 32 new editions, against 5 each of 
Thackeray and Mrs. Humphry Ward. Anthony 
Hope and Mr. E. W. Hornung have but 6 each, 
while Rita has 15, Sir Conan Doyle and Mr. 
Phillips Oppenheim 17 each, Mr. C. Garvice 18, 
Effie Adelaide Rowlands 19, and Mr. W. Le Queux 
22. The next highest section is Poetry and the 
Drama, but what a drop! 279. Curiously enough, 
the new editions of Religion and of Philosophy are 
the same—141. 

As last year, we accord all praise to the com- 
piler, Mr. James Douglas Stewart, for making this 
work so complete. We may again remind our 
readers that an Appendix contains lists of the 
Publications of the Learned Societies and Printing 
Olubs, as well as a Directory of Publishers. 


WE bestow our usual welcome on the tenth 
annual issue of 7'he ‘ Queen’ Book of Travel, pub- 
lished by Mr. Horace Cox at the office of The Queen. 
The information is brought up to date, and the 
‘practical hints” will be found useful, as they are 
the result of personal experience. Golfers will be 
glad to turn to the list of golfing centres abroad. 
There are 21 maps and 58 illustrations. The work 
is compiled by the Travel Editor of The Queen, 
Mr. Hornsby, who is a Fellow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. 





Aotices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 

EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E 

W. A.—The lines you seek are :— 

Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 
But Harry Harry. 
They come from ‘2 Henry IV.,’ V. ii. 


CorRIGENDUM.—Ante, , 263, col. 2, 1. 14 from 
bottom, for ‘‘ Street ” read Terrace. 














